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School Teaching—A Challenge 


F. B. RIGGS, HEADMASTER 
INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL, LAKEVILLE, CONN. 








HE Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching has a way of making us feel uncom- 
fortable about the progress of Education in 
America. Dr. W. S. Learned, in 1925, called 
our attention to the poor quality of teaching in 

: our schools and gave as his explanation our 


inability to see Education as a whole. We are 

® satisfied, it would appear, with an Education 

composed of various bundles of unrelated “credits.” Lately 

the Foundation, turning to athletics, has seen fit to divide all 

colleges into three classes: the pure, the impure, and the un- 
mentionables. 

The Foundation is not the only group of persons dissatis- 
fied with some aspects of American Education. 

In some schools there are teachers interested in Education 
as a whole; asking many questions, making some experi- 
ments, and above all seeking for more light. These teachers 
share with others some doubts in regard to American school 
teaching. 

If school teaching in this country is to gain a position 
worthy of its responsibilities, we must form a different con- 
ception of the kind of men and women demanded by the pro- 
fession. To say that here in America school teaching is an 
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—— 


effective challenge to the best brains and character in the 
country would not be in accordance with the facts. The 
challenge is there. Who accepts it? We know too well that 
the kind of people who, on the whole, compose the rank and 
file of our teaching army are not commensurate in ability 
with the exacting demands of their profession. Teachers 
generally cannot “hold their own” with doctors, lawyers, 
engineers and business men, socially, intellectually or finan- 
cially. This statement may be clarified by the following. If 
a man should leave, say, engineering for what seems to him 
a greater call in teaching, do his friends give the same ac- 
claim, the same encouragement, as they would were the pro- 
cess reversed? Certainly not. He might be praised for his 
“sacrifice,” he might be pitied for his throwing away “oppor- 
tunities” to enter an experiment “noble in motive.” He is 
tolerated. He is enabled to cross the ocean on account of 
special rates. He might even be considered as a kind of 
dehorned clergyman, but he is generally not recognized as 
a potential force and personality in the community. 

Men of the best calibre are not easily attracted to schools, 
partly because of the relatively low financial rewards of good 
work in teaching, but chiefly because of their misconception 
of the possibilities in a teacher’s life. Let me confine my 
remarks to men engaged in teaching, for the simple reason 
that I, like many males, know more about men than women. 
Now what are these men like,—the men who teach our boys 
and girls? Broadly speaking, the teachers of schools are of 
four orders: 


1. Those who have a little money, have used their leisure 
time not too foolishly, make only socially acceptable errors 
in English grammar, but train themselves merely as amateurs 
in education; 


2. Those who have not been able to afford an opportunity 
of leisure, get into hot water with their English, but are 
tireless students and perhaps good teachers; 

3. Those who have some money, are students of their sub- 
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jects and profession, and whose apparent errors bristle with 
quotation marks ; 

4. Those who have no money, find their opportunities 
when others sleep, and so are cultivated in the truest sense 
of the word. 

We need more of the last two orders. 

I can almost hear somebody exclaiming at the narrowmind- 
edness of my classification. Grammar? Money? 

The misuse of English by American teachers is a subject 
of frequent comment both here and abroad. No wonder. It 
is no uncommon occurrence for a graduate of some of our 
state universities—a teacher forsooth—to substitute “was” 
for “were,” “most” for “almost,” “good” for “well.” Such 
crudities are indicative of educational omissions and can never 
be compensated for by erudition in methods, professional 
manner, or even exact knowledge of subject matter. Such 
crudities are not uncommon in elementary school teachers and 
are found even in professors of state universities. 

Even when teachers show a reasonable familiarity with 
grammatical speech they often cannot write, as I know to my 
sorrow, words which arouse interest, let alone delight. 

Again, lack of money is painfully felt by many teachers, 
who must either eke out their scanty salary by irrelevant jobs 
during the summer, jobs which in no sense bring professional 
improvement, or else these teachers must deplete their hard- 
earned savings by summer college courses, which are often 
taken, as revealed by questionnaires, with no further motive 
than subsequent increase in salary. 

Of course there are other things worth more than money, 
but, we are reminded, it takes money to get them. 

Even when money is not the first consideration, capable 
young men hesitate to “go in” for Education, except as a trial 
marriage, a kind of purgatory while they become 


“Regenerate, in the manner of new trees 
That are renewed with new foliage,” 


and while they are deciding on their “real” occupations. 
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This is particularly true of those going into private school 
work. These young men remind us of Shaw’s epigram: 
“Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach.” These drifters 
into Education see in school life the narrow sheltered life of 
repetition. But who does the narrowing, who the sheltering, 
and is not a life of repetition a confession of a lack of pene 
tration? While they remain teachers, they are apt to think 
that they are at least as big as their jobs. They think of 
Education in extremes. To these teachers, Education may 
mean an abhorred science, where the means have been im- 
proved but not the ends, or it may mean a flabby attempt to 
influence character without any scientific study. Young men 
nibbling at Education decide that this profession must con- 
cern itself with either a drab, doleful, mechanistic training 
of petty habits, or else they will decide that Education simply 
means a teacher’s unenlightened influence on a boy’s spirit, 
Such extremes demand either professional robots or compla- 
cent moralists. Surely a little knowledge may do havoc. 


Rat psychology is not enough for young human souls; nor 
is angelology enough for young human animals. Education 
is not too big to harbor cults so that they may develop or die, 
but Education is too big to trust all progress to exclusive cults: 
social motives, self expression, twitch psychology, rhythm, or 
what not. 


In order that the quality of teaching may be commensurate 
with its great responsibilities, each teacher should work more 
with each pupil and with each parent (provided the work with 
the parents proves effective in the life of the children), less 
with administration problems. The Headmaster would be 
come a better personnel director and spend less time in money 
raising or in making himself a better janitor, clerk, purchas- 
ing agent or business manager. He might do much less group 
work, less exhorting, he might deliver fewer sermons, but he 
certainly would become the qualified expert to study and stim- 
ulate each pupil. He would in truth become a pedagogue in 
the original sense, a leader of boys. 
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To become such a qualified expert would demand of the 
novitiate, in the days to come, no less training than is re- 
quired of our physicians and surgeons, coupled with an appro- 
priate apprenticeship, comparable to hospital service. Surely 
we are yet a long way from such required training. An 
encouraging sign, however, comes from the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, where, in 1927, the requirements for 
the degree of Master of Education were increased from one 
to two years’ study with, be it stated, no great change in the 
annual increase of students. 

To become such a qualified expert would presuppose a rig- 
orous training in psychology (not confined to ultra simple 
behaviorism) and psychiatry, a technical skill in teaching one 
or two subjects, a grasp of Education as a whole and an 
acquaintance and reverence for knowledge (not merely a tech- 
nique for imparting facts), with at least one such acquaint- 
ance ripened into an understanding friendship, in other words, 
true scholarship. 

Nevertheless, to become the qualified expert is not enough. 
Many teachers indeed become qualified experts, but they do 
not become Educators. They adapt themselves skillfully, and 
on the whole effectively, as experts should, to the particular 
school in which they find themselves. But they are not Edu- 
cators. Dominated as they are by the cult of modernity, many 
of these experts encourage a pupil to squeeze himself out dry, 
like a painter’s tube. These experts do not encourage the 
pupil to absorb what he cannot express. Many a young per- 
son has been made different by contact with Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, or Shakespeare’s Sea 
Dirge, but generally speaking we are all happier, including 
the pupil, if he does not try to express these great works in 
modern terms with a subway setting.. 


A friend of mine, a teacher, wrote to me the other day from 
a large progressive school which is fostered by a School of 
Education: “I am getting thoroughly ‘fed up’ on the so-called 
progressive who is so devoted to his cause that does not see 
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the children because of the school.” Quite so. An Educator 
can never be satisfied by merely adapting himself to the cop. 
ditions in the schools as he finds them. To be an Educator 
means to be an influence. Dr. Barbour defines influence ag 
the effluence of affluence. An affluence furthermore implies a 
rich background,—a background sorely needed in most of us 
teachers. 

Now, what can be done in order to raise the standards of 
the teachers who will teach your children and mine? Increase 
salaries? Undoubtedly some teachers deserve, in comparison 
to other workers, more than they get. But higher salaries in 
themselves might not produce better workers. Does anybody 
suppose that he can get a better houseworker by doubling her 
wage? No; she may stay as a result of the increase, but 
her work will be no better. Will we have a better city gov- 
ernment in New York when these higher salaries are paid? 
Salaries, like praise, must come as a result, not as a lure 
or bait. 


For the teacher to come to his own we need nothing short 
of a revolution of public opinion. We are not in so much need 
of money for buildings and equipment as we are in need of 
men in Education,—men who will become leaders, who will 
train themselves in the fullest meaning of the word, who have 
vision and who, like Kipling’s explorer, without thought of 
reward, will go forth listening to that voice within them 
which says: 


“Something hidden,—go and find it. 
Go and look behind the Ranges. 
Something lost behind the Ranges,— 
Lost and waiting for you. Go!” 

















A Vocabulary Study of Biology Notebooks of 

Fifty Representative Secondary Schools 

in New York State 
DON O. BAIRD, PH.D., ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY, 
SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS, 
S mmc TERE have been many vocabulary studies made 
in recent years, especially in the field of elemen- 
T tary education. Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word 
Book was a result of an extensive and compre- 
hensive study of the vocabularies of elementary 
: pupils and average citizens. Recently Selke 
= made a study of words in ten well-known text- 
Summ Hooks in spelling, in which he shows very 
clearly that the problem of vocabularies is by no means solved. 
Powers made a “List of Scientific Terms for High School 
Students,” in which he lists the most important words from 
the field of natural science for pupils of the high school level. 
Many others, as Bonser, Doran, Neher, Brandenburg, and 
Symonds, have contributed to research work in the various 
phases of vocabulary investigations. 

The study here presented was made to determine whether 
there is close agreement in the vocabularies used in biology 
textbooks and biology notebooks as written by high school 
pupils, and to compare the scientific terms used in such note- 
books with those found in Powers’ “List of Scientific Terms 
for High School Students” and with those found in Thorn- 
dike’s “Teacher’s Word Book.” 

The writer collected biology notebooks from pupils in fifty 
representative secondary schools in New York State. These 
notebooks were selected from the several classes in secondary 
school biology as good but not the best of each biology class. 
The pupil vocabulary in these notebooks was examined to 
determine the following: the extent of pupil vocabulary; ex- 
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tent of the use of scientific terms; the total number of words 
used; and the correct use and spelling of words. 

The total of all the separate words used in the notebooks 
was checked against the Thorndike list and the Powers list, 
In making up the list of words used in the notebooks proper 
names and symbols were counted in the total count for all 
the notebooks. The first step in discovering the extent of the 
pupil vocabulary as represented in the notebooks was a study 
of one of the smaller and one of the larger notebooks for 
comparison and to provide an initial word list for further 
study. Table I shows the results from the comparative study 
of the two notebooks. 


TABLE I. 


Summary of Vocabulary Study of One of the Smaller and 
One of the Larger Notebooks. 


Smaller Larger 
Note- Note- 
book book 
Number of Words Used but Once .......... 167 653 
Number of Words Used 1 to 4 times ......... 313 1,223 
Number of Words Used 5 or more times .... 109 558 
Total Separate Words Used ................ 422 1,781 
Number of Proper Names ................. 15 121 
Number of Symbols Used .................. 10 74 
Number of Abbreviations Used ............. 4 4 
Total Number of Words Used .............. 2,220 15,249 
Total Number of Words, including Symbols, 
Proper Names and Abbreviations ........ 2,259 15,448 
Number of Words Not Found in Thorndike’s 
EE ee eee ee ee 61 287 
Number of Scientific Terms Not Found in 
a ekd eaale wages eehee wt 7 68 


The total number of scientific terms used in all the note- 
books is 645. Many of the scientific terms were used but 
once in a single notebook. Comparatively few words were 
found to be misspelled and but few words “coined” by the 
pupils. Table II gives a summary of the vocabulary of fifty- 
two of the notebooks. 
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TABLE II. 
Summary of the Vocabulary Study. 
Total Number of Words Used ................000:% 448,826 
Total Number of Separate Words Used ............ 2,358 
Total Number of Words Not Found in Thorndike’s 
cd denees ee wecinentnde beeke sone bees 344 
Total Number of Words Not Found in Powers’ List. . 87 
TABLE III. 


Words in the Notebooks Not Found in Thorndike’s Teacher’s 
Word Book, or in Powers’ List of Scientific Terms 
for High School Students. 





Words starred are not found in Powers’ List. 


Absorption 
Adaptation 
Adenoids 
Advocacy 
Aeration 
Agar agar 
* Ahead 
Alimentary 
Amoeba 
Amphibia 
*Anal 
Anopheles 
Antennae 
Antibody 
Anther 
Aorta 
* Apex 
Aphid 
Appendage 
* Arterial 
Artery 
*Ashy 
Assimilate 
* Assimilation 
*Astigmatism 
Auditory 
Auricle 


Bacillus 
Bacteria 
Bacteriology 
*Bag-like 
*Bailers 
Bast 
*Batting 
Beaker 
Bichloride 
Beneficial 
*Biconcave 
*Bicuspid 
Bile 
Biology 
*Blotter 
Boll 
*Box elder 
*Bronchial 
Burdock 


Calyx 
Cambrium 
Capillary 
Capsule 
Carapace 
Carbohydrate 
Cerpel 


— 





*Carrion 
Caudal 
Cavity 
Cellulose 
Cephalothorax 
Cerebrum 
Cerebellum 
Char 

*Chitin 

*Chlorate 
Chlorophyll 
Chloroplast 

*Chyle 

*Chyme 
Cilia 
Ciliate 

*Cinnamon 
Cloaca 
Clot 

*Coccus 
Cochlea 

*Cochineal 
Cocklebur 
Codlin 
Combustion 
Complex 
Concave 
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Conservation *Epicotyl Ichneumon 
Convex Epidermis Ignite 

*Convolution Erosion Indigestible 
Coordinate Esophagus Inorganic 

*Coordination Ether Insecta 
Corolla Eustachian Insoluble 
Cornea *Everytime Integument 
Corpuscle Excretion 
Cortex Exoskeleton Katydid 
Cotyledon Explode 

*Coxa Labrum 
Crayfish Facet Lacteal 

*Cross bill Fahrenheit Larva 
Cross-pollinate *Fan-like Larynx 

*Cross section Fehling Lateral 
Crucible Filament Legume 
Crustacea Fermentation Lengthwise 
Cytoplasm Filter Lenticel 

*Flower-like Liberate 

*Daddy-longlegs Focus *Licorice 

*Decrease Follicle Limestone 
Dehiscent *Fork-like *Lysol 

*Derangement Fumigate 
Devastate Formaldehyde Maggot 

*Dexterity Malaria 
Diastase Gastric Mammal 

*Dissect Generalization Mandible 

*Dissension Generate *Mandrake 
Dicotyledon *Glottis Masticate 
Dioxide Gram Maxilla 
Disinfectant Grippe Medulla 
Dormant Gullet Medullary 
Dorsal Membrane 
Drupe Heliotropism Membranous 

*Hessian Merge 

*Ectoplasm *Hibernation Mesothorax 
Edible Hydrochloric Metamorphosis 
Embryo Hydrogen *Metathorax 

*Emulsion Hydrophobia Metazoan 
Encyst Hydroxide Micropyle 
Endosperm Hygienic *Microsca 

*Endoplasm Hypocoty] Microscope 
Enzyme Hypo-pharynx Microscopic 
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*Mold 
Mollusk 
Monocotyledon 
Monocotyledonous 


Narcotic 
Necessitate 
*Neuron 
Nicotine 
Nitric (acid) 
Nitrogen 
Nitrogenous 
Nodule 
*Non-fatty 
Nucleus 
Nutrient 


*One-celled 
Operculum 
Opium 
Osmosis 
Ovary 

*Over done 
Ovipositor 
Ovule 
Oxidation 
Oxidize 
Oxygen 


Palisade 
Palmate 
Palpus 
Pancreas 
Pancreatic 
Papilla 
Paramecium 
Parsnip 
Pectoral 
Pelvic 
Pelvis 
*Pericardium 
Petiole 
Pharynx 





Photosynthesis 
Physiologic 
Pigment 
Pinnate 
*Pisces 
Pistil 
Placenta 
Plasma 
*Pliable 
Plumule 
Pollination 
Pome 
Posterior 
Potassium 
Protein 
*Prothorax 
Protoplasm 
Protozoa 
Pseudopodia 
Ptyalin 
Pulmonary 


Quarantine 


Rabies 
*Rakers (Gill) 
*Raphe 

Reflex 

Reproduce 

Reproduction 
*Respiration 

Respiratory 

Retina 

Rhubarb 

Rodent 
*Rod-shape 

Rootlet 


Saliva 

Salivary 
*Salts 
*Sawdust 

Scavenger 


Scientist 
*Sclerotic 
Sebaceous 
Secrete 
Secretion 
Segment 
Segmental 
Self-control 
*Semicircular 
*Semifluid 
Sensory 
*Sheeting 
Soluble 
Spiracle 
Spirillum 
Spore 
*Sputter 
Sputum 
Stamen 
*Starling 
*Steapsin 
Sterilization 
Stigma 
Stimulate 
Stimulant 
Stimulus 
*Stipule 
Stoma 
Stomata 
*Stopper 
Suffocate 
*Sunlight 
Swimmeret 


Tachina fly 
Tactile 
*Taproot 
*Telson 
Testa 
Thoracic 
Thorax 
Tibia 
Trachea 
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Translucent *Tweezers Ventral 
*Transparent *Typhoid Vertebrate 
Transpiration Vireo 
*Trichocyst *Unglaze 
*Tricuspid Urea 
*Trillum Ureter Weevil 
*Trochanter 
Trypsin Vaccination 
*Tsetse Vacuole Xylem 


Concluding, the writer would say it is evident that biology 
has a technical vocabulary more or less peculiar to it, and 
that the acquirement of this vocabulary by pupils is no easy 
task. There is a considerable range of scientific terms used 
in the several textbooks of secondary school biology and, as 
found in the notebooks, some of these terms are used but once 
by pupils. This would seem to indicate that the technical 
vocabulary of the textbooks may well be simplified, especially 
since many of the scientific terms are not found in Powers’ 
List of Scientific Terms for High School Students. The fact 
that relatively few words were misspelled or incorrectly used 
is noteworthy. It is also evident that a general vocabulary 
of less than two thousand words is sufficient for the average 
high school pupil in the study of elementary biology. 
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My Prayer 


I pray for the time to live, 

That may my ripened vintage give— 
A nectar rare— 

That I may wipe away all care 
From hearts of those who contact me; 
I daily pray my soul shall be, 

When He calleth me, 

As free from stain, 

As one who lives and strives to gain, 
In sullied world, may carry back, again. 
That when I take the last, long run— 
I then may leave my work begun, 

In able hands. who'll Carry On— 
And hear the words, “Well done, 
Come in, and meet my Son!” 


EpitH EvpEN Rosrnson, 
Whittier, Calif. 


























Causes of a Thwarted Life 


I. D. WEEKS, NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Quins AE writer is of the opinion that many men and 
T women have ascended the hill of life and are 





descending the western slope with a twisted and 
perverted personality. These folk have lived 
their allotted time, but are like the rosebud 
bitten by blight or deadened by drought. These 
men and women are not morons nor intellectual 
dwarfs, but victims of unfortunate circum- 
stances; persons who in the bud of childhood and youth were 
smitten by the scourge of parental ignorance and pedago- 
gical folly. 

“Equality of opportunity” often becomes as “sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals,” as the early background of 
humanity it explored. It frequently happens that two chil- 
dren born in a community with apparently equal parentage, 
as measured by monetary standards, have unequal opportuni- 
ties; one finds himself surrounded by dire psychic poverty, 
while the other is nourished in Solomonic Mxuriousness. One 
child is shackled by a family complex and ignorance, while 
the other is liberated from all fetishism and unhealthful atti- 
tudes. 

The foregoing will suffice to show that environmental fac- 
tors that stamp their indelible mark upon the human life, are 
sometimes very subtle and invisible to the eyes of man. Man 
is what he is as a result of those unseen and often unknown 
forces that play upon his personality. It is these conditions 
that make the task of teaching a soul business. 

The teacher who sees in James simply a lad of six years 
with brown hair and sparkling eyes, “has eyes but sees not, 
and ears but hears not.” James is the product of multitudi- 
nous responses to thousands of situations that he has been 
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making in a heroic endeavor to adjust himself to life. These 
situations are tempered by the health of the child, parental 
intelligence or ignorance, community attitude and ideals, in 
fact all of the child’s surroundings. Had James been so for- 
tunate as to have always been surrounded with the proper 
situations, the task of the teacher would be less difficult, but 
such is not the case. The real teacher, therefore, tries to 
discover the parasitic attitudes of parents and community 
that are taking the life fluid from the young sapling and leav- 
ing in its place a thwarted and knotted human oak. 

( The perversion of personality may come from such a subtle 
influence as the community’s attitude toward health. ~The 
following will illustrate this influence. Raymond was doing 
poor school work. He was just managing to “get by.” .The 
three R’s had no appeal to this lad. His sole interest seemed 
to be that of riding horses, hunting, trapping, and working 
about the farm. The reader may say, such a pupil-condition 
is due to the academic stultification of the ordinary school of 
yesterday. This may be in part true; however, the author’s 
close association with this boy leads him to the conclusion 
that Raymond’s attitude toward school was colored largely 
by a fallacious community idea, which was, in substance, that 
any person to be healthful must engage in an outdoor occupa- 
tion, that only effeminate men taught school and wore white 
collars. In other words, to be a real he-man one must lead 
the role of a pioneer. 

“ Bigotry and narrow provincialism of adults in the commu- 
nity may be expressed through youth. “Disraeli,” by Andre 
Maurois, is a splendid example of this attitude of the com- 
munity leaving its cancerous roots in the life of the Sphinx 
of England, Benjamin Disraeli, who, as a boy in school, was 
taunted by his schoolmates because he was a Jew. In his 
later life he reveals the effect of this to Mary Anne, his wife, 
which may be summed up as follows: “To Mary Anne, the 
Sphinx had delivered up his secret; it was timidity. A 
timidity born in childhood from schoolboy persecutions, fos- 
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tered, under the guise of superficial brazenness, by the hos- 
tility of his peers, soothed in riper years by unique friend- 
ships, and cured, at last, by power; but it had moulded his 
character and impregnated all its elements. In particular, it 
had prevented him from ever finding real pleasure in the 
society of men. To feel himself their equal, he required to 
be their chief.” 

There are other factors making for a thwarted character, 
among which are family discord, unhappiness, and ignorance. 
The writer has in mind a boy in the ninth grade, who did 
very mediocre school work. He was sullen and occasionally 
antagonistic toward the teacher and schoolroom activities. 
The teacher, in an endeavor to find out the why of this boy’s 
conduct, discovered that he came from a home where the 
parents quarreled in the presence of the children. The teacher 
then knew that it was parental ignorance that was blighting 
the bud of youth in this lad. He could not become interested 
in school when unhappy memories of home lingered in his 
consciousness. 

The following case illustrates the same unwholesome pa- 
rental atmosphere. In a rural school in one of the south- 
eastern states a boy came into the schoolhouse on the first 
day and chose a seat in the most remote corner of the room. 
The boy slouched in his seat, refused to talk, and seemingly 
was far from interested in school. The teacher, after per- 
sistent effort, could get only a few words from him. Should 
the teacher find it necessary to reprimand a pupil, he noticed 
that the timid boy would crouch lower in his seat and refuse 
to talk at all. The teacher made up his mind that he would 
delve into the boy’s home life to see if he could not find an 
answer to this anti-social conduct. He soon discovered that 
the boy’s father frequently beat him in a brutal manner until 
he had become dominated by fear. 

Another factor more easily corrected, though none the less 
significant in its effect upon the lives of boys and girls, is 
that of peculiar habits and eccentricities on the part of chil- 
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dren. These unusual traits are sometimes developed by 
parents and in other instances are permitted to continue due 
to parental negligence. 

Max threw a ball like a girl. His playmates called him 
a “sissy,” and refused to admit him into their games on a 
par with the others. This unhappy distinction was very hu- 
miliating to Max. He developed an inferiority complex. He 
would come into the schoolroom after recess all out of sorts 
with himself and his fellows because he was not their equal. 
The effeminate manner in which he threw a ball was the 
cause of his unhappiness. 
¢ Economic pressure and old-fashioned ideas of parents some- 
times account for a perverted nature on the part of youth. 
Children who are compelled to wear ill-fitting and old-fash- 
ioned clothing are unhappy and may develop a feeling of 
inferiority. The writer knows a little girl who never did her 
best in the program in which she participated because she 
felt that folks were watching her clothes. No doubt the rec- 
ords of the high schools of the country reveal innumerable 
tragedies of girls who have abandoned their high school 
course and taken up blind-alley jobs because of the clothing 
which they were compelled to wear. Uniform dress in high 
school might avert such catastrophies. 

The last and most common cause of a thwarted life is that 
of ill-health and various kinds of physical defects. 

Elmer never blossomed forth in full flower because of tim- 
idity and self-consciousness due to defective vision. When 
his teacher called on him to read, his face would become 
flushed and after stumbling through a paragraph or two he 
would sit down beaten in the battle of a natural schoolroom 
activity. He did not want to admit he could not see as well 
as the other boys, for that would be but to admit inferiority. 

Marion was receiving poor grades. He had been stamped 
by his teachers as decidedly below average in mental ability. 
He seemed inattentive and dilatory. However, upon medical 
examination, this pupil was found to be suffering from defec- 
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tive hearing. He knew that he could not hear the questions 
of the teacher and the recitations of his classmates, but he 
was too proud to tell his teacher that he could not hear. He 
preferred to go through school with poor marks and to be 
classified as inferior rather than to admit physical inferiority, 

It is sufficiently unfortunate when a child goes through life 
with a stunted personality to demand the wholehearted atten- 
tion of all those interested in child welfare, but it is even 
more tragic when these perverted lives culminate in criminal 
action. 

About a year ago there appeared in one of the daily papers 
of the country the account of an eleven-year-old boy who 
attempted to commit suicide because the neighborhood boys 
had taunted him with the name “sissy.” Ill-health prevented 
him from participating in the ordinary games of boys. 

Knute Hansun in his book, “The Growth of the Soil,” tells 
of a girl who was born with a hare-lip. As the girl grew 
into womanhood she became more and more conscious of this 
defect. Her acquaintances jested about her misfortune. 
Finally, after a number of years, when she could stand it 
no longer, she left home and journeyed down into a nearby 
community and began living with a man without sanction of 
legal marriage. After a time she committed the most grue- 
some of crimes, that of taking the life of her own child be- 
cause it was born with a disfigured face and she did not want 
it to go through the torment that had been her lot. Eight 
long years were spent in a prison of Norway because someone 
was so negligent as to permit a baby girl to grow into woman- 
hood with a physical defect that medical attention might 
easily have remedied. 

The foregoing causes all point to the need for the teacher’s 
constant endeavor to study each child who comes under her 
tutelage. A sympathetic teacher will try to understand child- 
hood, to learn parental conditions, and to provide medical 
attention where it is needed. It is within the province of the 
teacher to make of the individual a flowering rose or a blighted 
bud, a Christian citizen or a despised criminal. 























Literature and the American College 


BERENICE COOPER, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 


Summer OR the past ten or fifteen years, there have been 
= periodical outbursts upon the subject of the 
F E teaching of English. Most critics have spent 
their words in attacking the methods of teach- 
xn ing Which allow to be graduated from college 
persons who cannot write a decent English style 
and who exhibit an amazing lack of affection 
Cummins Fo the best in English literature. However, 
some have been kind enough to place the blame, not upon a 
faulty pedagogy, but upon the decline of the respectable and 
refining influence of Greek and Latin literature. Others have 
diagnosed the condition as the result of our recent American 
habit of sending everybody to college. The inevitable effect 
of such a course, they say, would be to crowd our academic 
halls with minds insensitive to the subtle appeals of literature 
and immune to the contagion of a fine English prose style. 
A few of our critics have even gone so far as to question: 
Why do we need such a wide variety and large number of 
English courses? Won’t the student who is capable of appre- 
ciating literature read it any way? Is the student who is by 
nature insensitive to literature appreciably benefited by being 
forced to take English courses? Can we see any results that 
justify the vast expenditure of time and energy upon this 
subject ? 

Since I have spent sixteen years teaching both high school 
and college English, it is natural] that I should have done some 
thinking about these criticisms and questions. It has become 
my conviction that, even though it would be gratifying to see 
more tangible results of English teaching, our English courses 
are a vital and necessary part of the curriculum of every 
American college. 
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If the decline of the influence of the classical languages 
is the cause of our ills, we must accept them as inevitable, 
Whatever may be our private convictions as to the relation 
of familiarity with Greek or Latin, or both, to the develop- 
ment of literary taste, none of us is so blind to present-day 
trends that we imagine we could bring either language back 
into the curriculum as a required subject. If we earnestly 
seek a remedy for our distress, we must seek it by other 
means. 

Neither does the suggestion that we shall keep out of college 
the merely average student and admit only the best minds, 
furnish us with a workable solution in a day when democracy 
is still our ideal, though imperfectly realized, and when, to 
many of our colleges, numbers are a financial necessity. Even 
if we wanted to make our colleges intellectual aristocracies, 
and could do so, the intellectually superior student of today 
has to face a situation which did not exist in the college of 
yesterday. 

Today it is as impossible to reproduce certain character- 
istics of the college atmosphere of former days as it would 
be to make Latin and Greek required subjects. Poor as are 
any tangible results to which we can point after much teach- 
ing of English, college life of the twentieth century needs 
these literature courses, which may appear, after the descrip- 
tions of a clever critic, to be attempting to do for students 
what any intelligent person ought to do for himself. 

I am willing to grant that it might have been absurd to 
have offered our present-day literature courses to yesterday’s 
students, who were grounded in Greek and Latin literature 
and who could devote more time to the leisurely reading of 
a few good books than even our superior student of today can 
devote to the skimming of many good books. However, it is 
not the fault of the student of 1930 that he has been born 
in an age in which the automobile, radio, and movie consume 
a generous proportion of leisure time, and that there is a 
bigger, more complex world in which to orient himself and 
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increasingly less time for such an adjustment. He has easy 
access to many books, but it is a difficult problem to find 
leisure time for reading them. The atmosphere of every 
college campus a generation ago was more conducive to the 
voluntary reading of good literature than is the atmosphere 
of any present-day college campus with its extra-curricular 
activities, out-of-town week-ends, and formal dances begin- 
ning at ten-thirty and lasting until dawn, or later. 

No thoughtful observer of a fair sample of our present-day 
English courses would maintain that we do not stimulate 
more reading of literature than would be done without these 
courses. If other influences which used to contribute to the 
cultivation of a respect and affection for literature are impos- 
sible under present conditions, let us cling to English courses, 
in spite of the damning facts that they do not accomplish all 
that we would like to see accomplished and that some of 
them are called soft snaps. At least through classroom hours, 
students are in direct contact with the influence of good liter- 
ature. Many students will tell you that college life is so full 
that one who loves literature must elect an English course 
or two to find excuse or time for reading. However bad con- 
ditions may be, they would be even worse without the defend- 
ant’s presence. , 


Not only is the English class needed to furnish the modern 
collegian a literary contact which might otherwise be broken, 
but there is in the modern college another lack which the 
English class may supply. Eighteen and twenty years ago, 
when I was in college, we discussed philosophy, religion, soci- 
ology, and literature in informal gatherings in our dormitory 
rooms. Much of the time we had for that pastime has been 
absorbed today by social activities which are daily increasing 
in this age when the average collegian drives his own car. 
Most of the atmosphere for intellectual discussion in the 
modern college must be provided in the classroom. The essay 
course, the poetry course, the drama course—indeed, any lit- 
erature course—affords opportunity for the truly intellectual 
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discussion which may correlate the most thought-provoking 
and stimulating ideas from science, history, psychology, soci- 
ology, and literature. 

It is natural for some one to answer that such discussion 
should be the part of every college course and that literature 
classes would not need to exist for this reason, were pointed 
and logical discussion insisted upon in every class. Unfor- 
tunately, at present, our curriculum is so organized into 
large groups and so loaded with detailed information that 
all through college life we crowd out the reflection and dis- 
cussion that is food for intellectual growth. It is reasonable 
to expect all college classes to furnish material for thought 
and discussion, but the function of the English class is to 
act as an intellectual clearing-house for this material. To 
devote from three to six hours a week to English courses that 
bring the student into contact and conflict with master minds 
and require him to express his own thoughts in regard to the 
tremendous intellectual adjustments of college life, can not be, 
it seems to me, a waste of time. Too often, without expres- 
sion, discussion with others, or investigation of a comrade’s 
view-point, a new thought experience becomes just another 
fact in lecture notes. 

Until evidence of straight thinking is insisted upon in all 
college courses we may not hope to produce graduates who 
write and speak coherently. The student must practice in 
all his classes the principles of a clear and interesting style. 
The science department as well as the English department 
is at fault when students use miserable English. Yet the 
English department must “allure to brighter heights and lead 
the way.” By association with good literature a student may 
learn to recognize and admire a lucid English style and all 
classes that stimulate him to think clearly and to be intellec- 
tually critical will aid him in developing such a style. 

I have said nothing in this paper on the subject of the 
teaching of English composition, because I believe its prob- 
lems will be solved through these means. To write well one 
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must have ideas, and English classes should gather in from 
every corner of the campus ideas that are the material for 
organized thought and discussion. America needs today more 
time spent in reflection and informal discussion, and it is to 
her college-bred men she should look for this characteristic 
of cultural growth. 

Both students and educators have sensed a lack of informal 
discussion as a unifying factor in college life. Such experi- 
ments as that of Dr. Meiklejohn’s at the University of Wis- 
consin show how some educators feel about it. Never a year 
passes that one of my students does not express regret that 
college courses crowd out group discussions and fail to en- 
courage questions as to the relations of various fields of 
thought. One expresses it this way: 

“All the reading and studying I have done in college has 
been as meat and drink to me. But meat and drink must 
be digested to be of any service. In college there seems to be 
no time for digestion. One sits up and works hard to get in 
the required work, and when one is literally hungry to discuss 
these new intellectual problems, thoughts and discoveries, one 
is merely handed another required list to devour quickly on 
top of an already full stomach which would rather digest its 
first meal thoroughly.” 

Another student says: 


“There ought to be a college class where you do nothing 
but talk over the thrilling things you learn in all your other 
classes. I am always getting a new idea and losing it because 
I can’t talk it over with somebody.” 

The recent popularity of outlines of history, literature, phi- 
losophy, and human knowledge, ridiculed as it was, pointed 
to the general yearning for a bird’s eye view of man in rela- 
tion to his universe. The nature of a literature course is 
such that it offers more easily than any other college subject 
an opportunity for satisfying this desire, or a chance to create 
it. If we instructors use it more and more for this purpose, 
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the literature course will steadily justify its place in the cur- 
riculum of the American college. 

Culture can not be measured by obvious industry or tang- 
ible standards. There is no way to estimate the ultimate 
results of a new thought stirring in the mind. That a col- 
lege graduate packs away his Shakespeare and Shelly when 
he enters a real-estate office is no proof that his literature 
courses did not stir up an idea now and then. Even those 
soft snaps of poetry courses may open as many magic case- 
ments as Homer and Virgil used to do. As long as the hori- 
zon be broadened, I do not care whether the vista disclosed 
be in science, religion, sociology, or poetry. I continue to 
believe and to base my philosophy of teaching upon the belief 
that through English literature there may be more varied 
avenues opened than through any other college course. 

Ideas as to what constitute a cultural curriculum are chang- 
ing. It is hard to evaluate in an age of transition like ours. 
There are critics who maintain in mournful voices that educa- 
tion is a mess. Whatever standards we may eventually estab- 
lish, I believe we need our English courses, since through 
them we may find a substitute for some of the things lost 
from the college curriculum and the college atmosphere of 
the “good old days.” The informal intellectual discussions 
of the past cannot be carried on in a speeding roadster, but 
we may hope to find their parallel in an English literature 
class. The quiet hours of voluntary reading we enjoyed be- 
fore radios and movies and extra-curricular activities existed, 
cannot be duplicated today in the average fraternity or soror- 
ity house, but the twentieth century student may experience 
similar pleasures in a literature class. 

Because it is possible for the literature classes to make 
these two contributions to American college life, I submit 
that the time and labor expended in teaching English is 
justified, even though tangible results are not always easily 
seen. 























What Is Education ? 


PRESIDENT HERVIN U. ROOP, 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY, LINCOLN, TENN. 


Summum FATS question cannot be answered fully. As a 
current coin is worn with usage until its value 
T and denomination are obscured, so words grow 
vague and inexact. Education is a most famil- 
wena iar word, but the idea it denotes is becoming 
= indistinct. 
: Fifty years ago a Liberal Education meant 
ummm’ » classical course in College. This included a 
pretty definite amount of Latin, Greek, Mathematics and 
Philosophy, with a variable quantity of History and Science, 
and led to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Now you can go 
to college and study or neglect almost anything, from cooking 
to astronomy, or from lessons on the banjo to lectures on 
psychology, and take a degree represented by almost any two 
or three letters of the alphabet. 

Formerly a man who built a house was called a carpenter; 
now, as soon as he knows a hatchet from a hammer, he calls 
himself an architect. The man who made our clothes was 
called a tailor; now he is an artist and talks loftily of design- 
ing a pair of pants, and gives you advice as to color schemes 
and tones and aesthetic effects. 

We are not interested just now in buildings or in clothes, 
but we would really like to know what we are to understand 
by education, and what is the proper aim of scholarship. 


It must be granted that the purposes of education are many | 


and varied. But the ends most commonly before our minds 
as conscious motives in our studies are chiefly two—uwtility 
and culture. Of these, utility is much the simpler and more 
obvious. No one can doubt that knowledge of some things 
is a useful acquisition. To train the mind or hand to do 
any work which the world needs to have done and will pay 
well for having it well done, is evidently prudent. Learning 
from this point of view is simply a tool by which work is 
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done and wages earned. The sciences and mathematics are 
especially useful as such implements of industry. By them 
we have subdued the earth and made it fruitful. In this 
age and country there is no great danger that the arts and 
sciences that lead to wealth will be overlooked or under- 
balanced. 

The other aim of Education is not quite so obvious. Cul- 
ture is a less familiar word than comfort; and Browning’s 
poems are not so evidently useful as the multiplication table. 
The aim of culture is to cultivate the mind, to make men and 
women nobler, to sweeten life and brighten it. The question 
of culture is not so much “what is” as “what should be.” To 
this end science, art and literature contribute, not by improv- 
ing outward circumstances, but by correcting thought, refin- 
ing taste and purifying the affections. The aim of culture 
is to make us greater, better, and more truly human, hence 
the studies that are most effective to these ends were formerly 
called the humanities. 

These two views of education are often brought in conflict 
by the narrow advocates of one or other view. The man of 
practical affairs is apt to undervalue all scholarship that can- 
not be appraised on a commercial basis. He sees but little 
good in culture that cannot earn ‘a salary, or in discoveries 
that cannot be secured by patent and put on the market. On 
the other hand, the advocates of culture are apt to assume 
lofty airs toward what they call material pursuits and to 
refuse the title of scholarship to training that has no higher 
aim than money making. 

It is important that these two aims of education should 
not be separated, for though distinct in thought, they should 
go hand in hand in hand, and neither is complete alone. 

If I learn arts and sciences as a cobbler learns his trade, 
simply as a means of livelihood, I am no more educated than 
he. If I gather knowledge here simply to retail it out in 
some other school, I am no more scholarly than my neighbor 
who gathers butter and eggs for market. Both are honest 
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callings. I have perhaps a slight advantage, in that I have 
the less laborious business—a little more out of the dust and 
heat, but not much claim to the title of scholarship. 

On the other hand, the pursuit of culture for its own sake 
has a tendency to lead us too far away from the tangible 
realities of life. Culture’s purpose is to create ideals, but if 
the ideals are not true to life, or lack adaptability to our 
existing conditions, they are worse than useless, no matter 
how beautiful they may appear. If they are mere dreams 
they weaken the soul and mislead the pilgrim who walks in 
the very real world to “a city that hath foundations” of 
eternal truth. Our wisdom then is to guard with equal care 
against the sordid tendency to measure education by its value 
in the market, and the other folly of disregarding facts, or 
underestimating the substantial comfort of life. Let our 
notion of education be broad enough to include all that makes 
man nobler and gives him such effectiveness that he shall 
live a happy life and 


“After he is dead and gone 
And e’en his memory dim, 
Earth seems more sweet to live upon, 
More full of joy because of him.” 


Happily the world is so ordered that utility and culture may 
go together. The ability to earn a share of this world’s 
goods does not hinder, but helps to that excellence of char- 
acter which is the aim of culture. Diogenes would have been 
a wiser man if he had lived in a house rather than in his tub. 
The mediaeval monks would have been more holy if they had 
had more changes of linen. An adequate salary is conducive 
to virtue and a becoming dress is a means of grace. 

But this is still an incomplete definition of education. The 
great question is, what kind of training is effective to the 
development of character. How can we attain to those graces 
that as Christians we regard as essential to true excellence 
of soul? 

It is true that the aim of scholarship is very different from 
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the aim of religion. Even culture is a very different thing 
from Christianity. The watchword of culture is “sweetness 
and light’; the motto of Christian life is righteousness and 
peace. Artistic perfection is the ambition of one; moral recti- 
tude is the demand of the other. The guide of culture is taste; 
of Christianity, conscience. The abhorrence of one is sin; of 
the other, vulgarity. 

It is not strange therefore that from the time Greek cul- 
ture and Christian faith came in contact there has been con- 
flict between them. The preaching of the cross was foolish- 
ness to the Greek and the culture of Greece an offence to the 
Christian. This conflict has not ended yet. A deep feeling 
of distrust exists in the minds of many today as to the effects 
of this side of education which we call culture. Art, music, 
literature and philosophy are especially regarded with sus- 
picion as being at least negatively if not positively hurtful 
in their influence on the soul; the indecency of art, the nasti- 
ness of much literature and the agnosticism of philosophy, 
that they are essentially an evil, or at least that they are 
triflling and unworthy of the saints. 

Such feeling is too well grounded to be set aside by a sneer 
or answered by an epithet. It is a real and living question. 
If the effect of culture is essentially agnostic, anti-Christian, 
and degrading, then it is forbidden fruit. However “pleasant 
to the eye” or however much to be desired to make one wise, 
the law of God is positive—“Thou shalt not eat of it.” If 
on the other hand, culture is the instrument which, wisely 
used, may lift the soul to higher excellence and sweeten grace, 
then we are bound to cherish it, and save it from the hands 
of those who use it to corrupt the earth. 

Now I believe that all true learning is a gift of God. I 
believe we owe a debt to Greece for her philosophy and art 
that is second only to the debt we owe to old Judea, because 
salvation is of the Jews. The grounds of this belief are two: 

First. I believe God made the world—that He knows the 
end from the beginning, does all things well and is the cre- 
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ative force which makes us what we are. God makes no 
mistakes. All the essential faculties of man are wisely given, 
and if wisely used, will lead the soul to excellence. What- 
ever cultivates the taste, refines the feeling and enlightens 
thought, leads on toward holiness. 

Second. I believe that He who made the world still rules 
it, and that all the machinery of the universe is arranged 
upon the side of truth and righteousness 

“... And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own.” 

On these two articles we rest our faith that the harmony 
of God’s creation does not permit the separation of the good 
from the beautiful, nor the conflict of the sweet with the right. 

Time does not permit us to notice all the ways in which 
education helps to excellence, but we may notice two or three. 

First. Education opens the mind to higher influences. The 
soul that is enlightened by knowledge can apprehend truth 
which the darkened mind cannot perceive. The cultivated 
taste and the refined affections are more susceptible to good 
impressions and more appreciative of moral worth and the 
beauty of holiness. 

Second. Education exerts an influence indirectly by pre- 
occupying the soul. The mind that is engaged with art or 
music or good literature is by such occupation shielded from 
many of the grosser forms of sin. To put it in a homely 
phrase, they keep us out of mischief. 

Third. The effect of culture is to put a higher value on 
the graces of life, on the virtues of endurance and purity 
and loyalty to truth and honor. 

Fourth. Education makes more effective all the faculties 
of man. Our range of power is increased by every increment 
of culture. Life has no better gift for us than the oppor- 
tunities it gives for the promotion of the welfare of our fel- 
low men. To be in sympathy with men, to touch life at 
many points, to know the highest as well as the lowest springs 
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of character, is the opportunity of greatness this power of 
culture gives. 

But there is still another and a higher aspect of education, 
If education reaches no further than utility it leaves us 
toilers only,—slaves, after all, to the material world. If it 
reaches only to that culture whose watchword is sweetness 
and light, it is too slight for one who is the heir to immor- 
tality. If this sweetness has no song for the mourner and 
if this light fails us when we enter “that shadow feared of 
man,” then truly we are “of all men most miserable.” 

“Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress trees.” 
That culture only is complete which trains the soul for that 
“inheritance that is incorruptible, undefiled and that fadeth 
not away.” 

Humanity lies under a threefold burden. A burden of toil, 
a burden of ignorance and a burden of sin. Utility comes to 
us saying let me direct your education and I will lighten 
your burden of toil. I have yoked the lightning. I have 
tamed the sea. I make men rich. These are good things. 
Let utility have a voice in your plans of education. 

Culture comes. Her voice is sweeter than utility’s; her 
face is fairer and her air more queenly. She says let me 
be your guide and I will lighten your burden of ignorance. 
I will open your eyes to see the beauty of the world and. 
your ears to hear its music. The muses taught me long 
ago by Mt. Parnassus. Homer was my pupil, so was Michael 
Angelo and Shakespeare and Mendelssohn. I brighten life 
and sweeten it. I am in all your feasts. I paint your pic- — 
tures, I design your temples and compose your music. Then 
by all means let culture be considered. 

But there is a greater teacher and a better guide. One 
who taught as never man tauzht, who was meek and lowly 
of heart, but in whom we behold a glory as of the only begot- 
ten of the Father—full of grace and truth. He can lift the 
dread burden of sin from our soul and His invitation is 
“Learn of me and ye shall find rest to your soul.” 
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New Trends in Mexican Education 
ARTICLE II 


J. B. DURAND 
ACACIAS 900, ALTOS 14, 
C. JUAREZ, CHIH., MEXICO 


A brief sketch has been given in a previous article (Sep- 
tember issue of EDUCATION) concerning the new educational 
movement in Mexico. The Tolentino Plan has been mentioned 
as the most outstanding feature of this movement; and now 
it is proper to deal in more detail with this plan, so that 
interested readers may get a better idea of what it is. 


THE TOLENTINO PLAN 


Summ’ FTE Tolentino Plan is an educational scheme cre- 
ated and sponsored by Mr. Arturo Tolentino, 

T aiming to establish a system of industrial 
schools throughout the country based on co- 

cemeNEC operative principles and in accord and subject 
e to the provisions governing coéperative societies 
= embodied in the Commercial Code of Mexico. 
* Such schools will be free from political entangle- 


Semantics 


. ments, will be owned and supported by the people, and will 


be supported by capital acquired through the sale of school 
shares or stock. It is a plan whereby people of scant means 
may organize into a huge system of codperative societies 
pursuing mainly educational objectives and whatever is 
inherent to general culture. It is not an instrument of 
exploitation but a society of the people, by the people and 
for the direct benefit of the people. It is a medium of pro- 
moting mutual coéperation, spiritual and material, among the 
humble and making possible to them the advantages derived 
from intelligent united effort. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


Among the provisions embodied in the constitution govern. 
ing the schools founded on the Tolentino Plan, the following 
are worth mentioning: 


“Art. 2.—This Society besides striving for the social uni- 
fication of organized bodies has, as its paramount aim, the 
creation of vocational schools based on the codperative plan 
with the sole purpose of imparting instruction to the youth 
in agriculture, industry, arts and crafts, and to seek, at the 
same time, their moral, physical, intellectual and social better- 
ment so as to improve their economic status. 

“Art. 3.—This Society will not participate in political 
affairs and its only relation to civil authority will consist in 
the assistance it may accept in educational activities, but it 
may exercise the power of petition granted by the Federal 
Constitution of the Nation. 

“Art. 4.—This Society will be composed by all the organized 
groups representing collective interests, laborers, parents, 
cultural clubs, industrialists, merchants, professionals and 
other individuals acquiring stock. 

“Art. 5.—This Society will be governed by a Supreme 
Executive Committee which may propose reforms to the 
present statutes provided such changes do not destroy the 
nature of the institution. 

“Art. 6.—This Codperative Society may be divided into as 
many branches as need may be. 

“Art. 7.—The Executive Committee will be composed by 
delegates chosen by social groups or individual stock-holders; 
and from these delegates will be elected the Board of 
Directors. 

“Art. 8.—Representatives to the Executive Committee and 
members of the Board of Directors will be chosen every year. 

“Art. 10.—The Board of Directors will be composed as fol- 
lows: president, vice-president, two secretaries, treasurer and 
four deputies. 

“Art. 11.—The Board of Directors will appoint a commis- 
sioner who will have full charge of the management of the 
institution.” 


APPOINTIVE POWER OF THE COMMISSIONER 


The Commissioner has the power to appoint several com- 
mittees to assist him in his work, but it is mandatory on 
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him to appoint a committee on buildings, sanitation aad 
lodging problems; another committee for the protection of 
the students. This last committee, besides being in charge 
of the general health of the students in and out of the school 
grounds, will try to secure jobs for students who need to 
work to help their parents. Both committees are required 
to submit periodic reports to the Faculty concerning their 
work. It is mandatory too to provide hospitals and homes 
for the aged members and their families and for poor mem- 
bers in distress. 


IMMEDIATE ADVANTAGES 

Schoo!s so created will have a commission form of govern- 
ment and will be run strictly on commercial principles. They 
will not only be miniature industrial establishments where 
pupils learn by doing, but they will be, at the same time, 
centers of distribution and market exchanges, for they will 
buy raw material for their use and sell manufactured articles 
and agricultural products from the school farms. There- 
fore, this method of instruction will combine theory with 
practical training, which is a wide departure from the 
methods pursued in governmental schools. 

Although special emphasis is put on sanitary instruction, 
it is planned to teach the pupils and their parents too the 
value of thrift as a habit and the necessity of expressing 
their love for their country in terms of honest, productive 
labor. 


Its SCOPE 


The general adoption and application of this plan through- 
out the country will simply mean the greatest tangible effort 
ever undertaken to lead the Mexican people from semi-bar- 
baric pauperism and nominal slavery to the status of a free 
nation of literate practical bread-earners. 

Education in Mexico has been a failure. It has produced 
too many unefficient professionals, too many politicians, too 
much ignorance and misery and the total ruin of the country. 
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If the adoption of the Tolentino Plan provides the key to 
solve Mexico’s educational problems by putting the burden 
and responsibility directly upon the shoulder of the citizens, 
the same thing may be done elsewhere; therefore, this plan 
deserves serious consideration, especially by nations con- 
fronted by identical problems and conditions as prevalent in 
the Mexico of today. 

This people know that due to their lack of brain power 
and proper leadership they are unduly exploited by official- 
dom. They are overburdened with taxes and they pay their 
taxes without complaint, but they never ask, “How much of 
this money will the city or the State dedicate to educate my 
children or for material improvements?” They just pay and 
pay their taxes and wait for things to turn for the best, some 
day, somehow. 

We are, in a general sense, the children of our surround- 
ings; we think and act and create things prompted by what 
most closely affects, interests or stimulates us. In a land 
of perpetual political chaos where governments are imposed 
and deposed as often as three times in a month, and revolu- 
tions are the order of the day; in a land where public funds 
are the prey of he who can command more bayonets, and 
where regard and respect for life and property are unknown 
entities, it is not to be wondered that the people, tired of 
this order of things, may adhere themselves to the first oppor- 
tunity presented to them for social emancipation. 

The appearance of this semi-Utopic educational scheme in 
Mexico is nothing else but the spontaneous manifestation of 
something highly needed by the common people—education, 
enlightenment, the necessary training to make the best use 
of their earthly effort in the conquest of their living. 

Although the Tolentino Plan provided for strictly secular 
education, due to its far-reaching social effects which will be 
brought about in the field of social unification, it is feared 
that some of the politicians who owe their existence to the 
pliable masses they have persistently kept in abject ignorance 
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may attempt to frustrate its effect and eventually to kill it, 
for it is their source of power which this plan is bound to 


destroy. 


CONCLUSION 


It is charged among Mexican landlords that the Mexican 
people do not want schools; yet, at the onset of the popular 
revolution of 1910, two of the main points in the revolu- 
tionary program were the following demands of the peasant: 
schools and roads. To illustrate the point, it is worth relat- 
ing what happened here not long ago: The Mayor of a smali 
village in the State of Chihuahua in whose town there was 
not a single school, desirous to center his official efforts in 
providing educational facilities for his people, made a special 
trip to the Capitol, Chihuahua City, to interview the Governor 
and see whether the State could help with funds to build a 
school in his mountainous village. The Governor informed 
him that although he was in favor of education, he was un- 
able to assist so noble an undertaking, due to the penury of 
the state treasury; “but,” he told the Mayor, “you go back 
home and use whatever legal means you can command to 
get money to build your school.” With that, the Mayor drove 
his mule back home and as soon as he reached his hamlet, 
he called a mass meeting of all the citizens. He ordered all 
the people to be gathered in a big yard contiguous to the 
court house. When all were assembled, he began to call 
them in to interview them one at the time, and this is what 
happened: The Mayor greeted the first citizen. “Good morn- 
ing, Sefior Prieto.” “Good morning, Mayor,” replied the vil- 
lager. “Be seated, Sefior Prieto. Now, tell me, have you a 
cat at home?” (Invariably all Mexicans have cats, dogs, 
chickens and all kinds of pet animals in their homes as part 
of their families.) “Yes, sir, Mayor, I have three cats at 
home,” was the reply from Sefior Prieto. “Well,” said the 
Mayor, “you know that there is a contagious disease whose 
germs are being carried by cats. You know this, don’t you?” 
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“No, sir, I never heard of such a thing before,” was the 
frightened reply from the shaking citizen. “Strange,” shouted 
the Mayor, “you people are always playing the part of the 
fool. Nature made you bright, but you are always trying 
to hide your inborn powers even to the extent of endanger- 
ing your own health and the health of your children and the 
health of the rest of mankind. Your action, sir, is not only 
stupid, but malicious, therefore, I am compelled to impose a 
fine of ten pesos (five dollars U. S. currency) on you. This 
money must be paid within twenty-four hours, be it under- 
stood, Senor.” “But, dear Senor Mayor, I—I—I beg you to 
forgive and condone my faults this time. I know, I.. .”— 
and he wished to continue begging, but the Mayor cut him 
short, saying: “Nothing doing, Sefior; I raise your fine to 
twenty pesos, and if you speak another word you may pay 
even more. Be gone and find that money. Twenty pesos.” 
The frightened citizen was dismissed through the opposite 
door from that he came in. The next villager came in to 
interview the respectable Mayor. This newcomer happened 
not to have had any cats, but he was told that a terrible 
disease was spreading, due to certain germs carried and trans- 
mitted by rats, and that not to have a cat in the house was 
considered under the laws of the country as high treason. 
He was fined thirty pesos and dismissed without ceremony. 
And so were the rest of the healthy citizens of that fortunate 
village. The next day before sunset the Mayor had in his 
hands enough money to bring to fruiting his official plans. 
The indignation aroused from such a procedure almost cost 
the Mayor his job; but a year after, when he presented the 
village with two new schools built with the fines exacted 
from them, they all thanked him for his wisdom and paternal 
provision. 
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Teacher Counselling 


LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 


oummcnumunt FT AT modern educational guidance should pro- 
= vide for teacher counselling is becoming more 
and more apparent. Leaders in education, 
teacher-training institutions, and professional 
organizations are realizing that the school in 
the twentieth century must serve pupils of 
varied backgrounds, needs and _ possibilities. 
While there are standards to be observed there 
is danger in too much standardization, and while unity must 
be maintained there are hazards in too much uniformity. 
Thus, the teacher, whether new to the profession or new to 
the particular school system, is in need of special attention 
when he or she becomes a member of the faculty. 

There is no single formula for the socialization of youth, 
for the problems of urban and rural, elementary and sec- 
ondary, public and private schools are not synonymous. 
Hence we cannot readily concede that the highly successful 
rural teacher in Texas might be equally successful in Buf- 
falo; that the teacher who fails in the high school would 
fail in the junior high school; or that the effective public 
school instructor could make good on the faculty of a private 
school. Within each of these divisions mentioned there is 
further differentiation, for we must grant that the city school 
teacher who does unusual work with foreign children might 
be mediocre in handling some other group. 

Every educational system should know what kind of teach- 
ers can achieve the objectives of that organization. Super- 
intendents, principals, boards of education know the children, 
the schools, and the community. It is not enough to hire a 
set of teachers who have done good work elsewhere, for 
the school needs the teachers who will do their best work 
possible in that school. The selection should be carried out 
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with regard to fine distinctions, for the misfit teacher is a 
menace to education. 

Each administrator can define the kind of teachers he 
wants. If he is a Mussolini in his system he may want 
yes-men who are mere marionettes of the machine, robots 
of routine, puppets of policy. Let him employ the human 
ditto marks for his Fordizing and fossilizing methods, but 
spare the other applicants for more democratic schools. If 
men and women of initiative versatility and enthusiasm are 
wanted, then let that superintendent weed out animated 
scarecrows and their cut and dried practices. After aii the 
tragedies of teacher mis-placement injure the pupils much 
more than they do the teachers. 


Whether or not it is possible for teachers colleges to train 
their teachers so they can adjust themselves immediately to 
a new system may be debated, but the fact is that at present 
they don’t. To the real teacher his mission is a glorious 
adventure of discovery and exploration on the frontiers of 
experience. An eager altruist, a conscientious scholar, an 
informed student of education, he often lacks the orientation, 
integration, and coérdination of previous training in courses, 
practice teaching, and actual experience to adapt himself at 
once to the exigencies of a specific school’s particular and 
peculiar situation. That teacher guidance might render the 
same service to new teachers that student guidance does to 
new students is a claim at least worth investigating. 

Let us divide our consideration of teacher counselling, 
then, into two periods. The first period concerns him as an 
applicant for a position, the second concerns him after he 
has signed a contract to teach. How special counsel and 
advice may be useful in each case we will now endeavor to 
point out. 

It is natural to suppose that the applicant should supply 
all information, recommendations, and statements requested. 
He should fill out blanks, submit to tests, and subject himself 
to interviews. Indeed, he may feel that the administrator 
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will know more about him that the applicant does himself. 
But is this quite fair? After all the applicant also has a 
right to some information about the personnel, policies, and 
peculiarities of the system in which he thinks he wants to 
teach. Fully informed he might withdraw his application 
or he might be able to make his application more forceful. 
Surely he has a right to know what particular kind of 
teachers are wanted by the system, and if the system has 
defined the teacher, why shouldn’t the applicant have a right 
to this knowledge? 

Membership in a faculty is not to be gained by a mystic 
password or magic potion, but rather by qualifying in the 
preliminary competition. If we assume that the applicant 
has made a general investigation of the community by writ- 
ing for information to the chamber of commerce or by some 
other means then we may concern ourselves with the school 
alone. The question for the applicant to ask himself is not 
“Am I good enough to teach here?” but rather “In this 
environment can I attain the maximum efficiency in the use 
of my opportunities?” 

Something can be done to answer the questions of the 
applicant. It may be of interest to know the policy of Menlo 
School and Junior College, a private secondary institution 
working in codperation with Stanford University. Here the 
teacher turnover is slight, for few full-time teachers leave 
except to take advanced university work or to accept better 
positions. Nevertheless the attention given to choosing new 
members of the faculty of this progressive school is unusual. 
The usual avenues of contact are open to all applicants. 
Then, too, the printed bulletins describing the school and 
the folder of views are available. 

Finally a very interesting policy was developed last spring. 
At that time President Lowry S. Howard and the writer 
wrote a statement entitled “Qualifications of a Menlo Teach- 
er.” This statement was prepared in mimeograph form so 
that it could be sent to every applicant. Already the results 
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have been noted by President Howard. He declares that this 
brief statement clarified the situation greatly for those who 
applied. Furthermore, the new members of the faculty 
entered into their work in a way that was unprecedented 
at Menlo. 

While the “Qualifications of a Menlo Teacher” would have 
to be revised to fit other kinds of private schools and most 
public schools it may suggest the kind of statement they 
could give the applying teacher. For that reason we quote 
the bulletin in full: 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A MENLO TEACHER 


“In selecting teachers for Menlo School and Junior College 
the following qualifications are deemed essential to success 
in our type of organization: 


“First: A man of strong personality and character, view- 
ing life with a positive and constructive philosophy, capable 
of independent thought and judgment, yet willing to coéperate 
effectively with the faculty and administration. Members of 
the faculty who pride themselves on being temperamental 
are not regarded with favor. 


“Second: A man thoroughly imbued with his mission as 
an educator. He should be carefully trained in his subject 
matter, understand boys, and be well versed in educational 
practice, including adolescent psychology, the use of visual 
aids, and student counselling. The high school teacher should 
have an A.B. degree, several years of experience, and train- 
ing in at least two subjects. The junior college instructor 
should have an M.A. degree in the subject in which he spe- 
cializes, and a minimum of three years’ teaching experience. 

“Third: A man genuinely interested in the extra-classroom 
interests and activities. He should be able to appreciate the 
twenty-four hour program of a boarding school. 

“Fourth: A man of poise, who can meet all kinds of people 
with ease and confidence. He should be able to discuss stu- 
dents’ work intelligently with parents and guardians, handle 
emergency cases in the dormitory or classroom, and always 
be the boy’s friend, yet commanding his obedience and respect. 
He should be neat in appearance. The social life of this 
community offers real opportunities for a man who cares to 
meet interesting people. 
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“Fifth: Menlo desires the opportunity to investigate thor- 
oughly the training and character of applicants, and will 
appreciate all possible references on these points.” 

With this information before him the applicant may dis- 
cover that he is unprepared for the diversity of duties in 
this school or that he is unwilling to accept the responsibilities 
in an education program for twenty-four hours a day. In 
either case, he has essential facts defining the kind of teacher 
wanted. Through the school bulletins and interviews he can 
easily gain all the information that he should have. 

In concluding our consideration of the period preceding the 
signing of the contract we emphasize the point that every 
school should have a clear-cut definition of the kind of 
teachers wanted; that it should supply them with sufficient 
information about personnel and policies for them to be able 
to decide whether or not they want to apply; and finally that 
the selection of good teachers must mean the selection of 
teachers who will achieve the maximum efficiency in promot- 
ing the ideals of that system. 


But after the contract is accepted the real importance of 
teacher guidance “comes more obvious. The new member 
of the faculty is nuke a freshman on his first visit to the 
campus. He doesn’t “know the ropes.” His success as a 
teacher is just as important to the school as it is to him, 
so his acquaintances with policies and methods should not 
be left to accident, chance, or instruction by pupils. 


Here again it is interesting to note the policy of Menlo 
School and Junior College in California. Having studied the 
school catalog, having had conferences with the president, 
dean, and dormitory master, he is given another aid. This 
is a folder containing the faculty bulletins. We note some 
few of the many topics treated: The Meaning of Marks at 
Menlo, Eligibility Requirements and Week-end Permissions, 
Tutoring, Schedule the First Day, Dormitory Regulations, 
Purchasing of Magazines and Text Books, Schedule of Week- 
ends, Telephone Service, etc. 
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On the first page of the bulletin on objectives the adminis- 
tration points out that “it is essential that every worker 
connected with the Menlo School should have as his first 
objective the willingness to take an active part in creating 
a wholesome place where boys can develop and live.” 

Frankness on the part of faculty members is urged in case 
they are dissatisfied. The bulletin reads “whenever the occa- 
sion occurs for any member of the Menlo faculty to be 
unhappy over an assignment or his teaching load, it is only 
fair to the school and to the man to discuss this situation 
frankly with the dean of his division. The creating of happy 
working conditions is the unqualified ambition of the Menlo 
administration. The administration invites frank discussion 
where suggestions or criticisms may be made that will im- 
prove the general tone of working conditions for members 
of the faculty. For example, if Mr. Smith is unhappy over 
any particular situation which may be the assignment of the 
administration, his first duty is to discuss it with the head 
of that division rather than with fellow members of the 
faculty who probably would have no power to rectify the 
situation.” 

Any member of the faculty will verify the statement that 
this declaration is not a mere paper policy. It is this casual 
and informal system of teacher counselling that makes it 
possible for teachers to rise to the heights of their possi- 
bility. It is in such an environment that a real demonstra- 
tion of liberal education can be made. 

Much more may be said about teacher counselling, for 
this article has only commented a little upon new teachers. 
In the past, schools have seldom tried to help their teachers 
succeed. Principals have believed that it was the duty of 
the teacher to “deliver the goods.” In the future, teacher 
failures must be counted against a school as much as student 
failures, perhaps more. The school executive should reduce 
the number of failing teachers to the minimum. 

We have attempted to suggest a few improvements over 
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the general procedure of today. In the first place more care- 
ful selection of teachers should be made, giving all applicants 
information about the system. In the second place, once a 
teacher has signed a contract, definite aid should be given 
him or her in promoting efficiency in the system. Several 
suggestions have been put forward, others may suggest 
meticulous measurements and elaborate scales. Perhaps they 
will be needed. 

It is of paramount importance that teaching in American 
schools be improved. We may wish for people of more 
natural ability, different experience, or better college back- 
ground, but we must use the material at hand. Let us meet 
the situation by teacher guidance and counselling. It will 
mean better teachers, better schools, better citizens tomorrow. 


NoTE: The author of “Teacher Counselling” is Laurence 
R. Campbell, instructor in social science and journalism at 
Menlo School and Junior College, Menlo Park, California, now 
on a year’s leave at Northwestern University. He has writ- 
ten several articles on educational topics, particularly visual 
education. His articles have appeared in the Boston “Journal 
of Education” and “Educational Screen” and several Cali- 
fornia teachers’ journals. 

















The Old House 


Beneath o’erarching elms it stands 
Upon a gentle knoll as green 

As when, a hundred years ago, 
Another May broke o’er the scene. 


Beside the antique gate-posts rear 

Tall lilacs, and a path runs free— 
Stones laid in grass—to the side door,— 
The way of entrance, as we see. 


The shaded lawn is fenced above 

A deep embankment, ancient-wise, 
While from its base the greensward runs 
To fields that greet the open skies. 


Scorched is the house by many suns; 
Yet, in its age, its lines are true. 

A mansion of Colonial days, 

Noble and graceful still to view. 


Through all the land of verdure broad 
Only the two white roads wound down, 
One way that bound the countryside 
To Medford, on to Boston town ; 


The other, over fell, through wood, 

Led past Spot Pond’s bright blue expanse 
Towards Andover; and fair the scene 

The New World’s lights and shades entrance. 


Near the old house was song of birds, 

The startled watch-dog’s echoing bay, 

And, through long miles of murmurous leaves 
The music of the winds at play: 


Save that, on summer afternoons, 
When purple cloud-wracks mounted high, 
The dazzling forks of lightning drew 
Deep diapasons from the sky: 


Save that, as winter storms careered, 
And solitude wore savage white,— 
Hark! was that cry the Indian’s threat, 
Or only wind-shrieks of delight? 


The mighty back-log jetted flames. 
The exiles, in the stately room, 
Recalled the buried English rose, 
That last year rioted in bloom; 
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Thought of the border lavender, 

And, with a start of pleasure too, 

Of rows of native apple-trees, 

*Neath sweeter snows of rosy hue... . 
On this old road, what jingling trap 
And shining horses, bore the guest 
From many a town, to welcome here 
Hours of banqueting and rest? 


What squires and dames stood on this lawn, 
And looked across the rolling sea 

Of wide New England’s hill and vale 

To sunsets flaming splendidly ? 


The dainty foot and lacy gown 

Have brushed these pathway stones of yore; 
The moonlight streamed o’er faces fair, 
The salt wind touched them from the shore. 


By the tall gate have lovers strayed, 
And, ’neath the lilacs, dewy-bent, 
Paused to admire the purple bloom 
And breathe as we their honeyed scent. 


*Round these dim paths romance doth lurk; 
The faint, far cry of battles won, 

The spirit of America 

Upspringing bright to greet the sun! . . . 
Ah, saw some eye, perchance, in thought, 
In glance prophetic, looking o’er 

The swell of beauteous landscape wild 
Stretching for miles beyond this door, 


These parkway courses sweeping past, 
Level and broad, and, endlessly, 
Weaving their swift tracks mile on mile, 
The ranks of motor-cars slip by? 
Glimpsed they, in some fleet, pale mirage, 
An airship on the horizon’s rim? 
Heard they the cry of Freedom’s hosts? 
Saw they her cup twice more o’erbrim? . . . 
By the old road the old house stands, 
Ghostlike as twilight draweth nigh. 
Lingering we breathe its lilac scent, 
And leave it with a smile and sigh. 
Heiten Cary CHADWICK, 
Malden, Mass. 

















The Value of Social Sciences in an Industrial 
Education Curriculum 
MONROE W. SLOYER, LANCASTER, PA. 


SUMMONS NY addressing a group of teachers in the codpera- 
= tive education field I feel at somewhat of a dis- 
| advantage in so far as I am unfamiliar with 
the full purpose and scope of the work done 
in this field. For, whether we like to admit it 
or not, there is still a wall of misunderstanding, 
perhaps hostility, between this newer field and 
its older curricular sisters. The only way to 
break down this wall, however, is to become better informed 
of the aims and the work done, in the other camp by each 
of the two parties. The wall itself must of necessity be 
more apparent than real for are we not all engaged in merely 
different phases of the same work, the greatest work in a 
Democracy,—education. As Chesterton points out, “Men 
generally quarrel because they cannot argue,” by which he 
seems to mean that quarrels disappear as understanding 
grows, while even the best friends working toward the same 
end will occasionally argue about means to that end. The 
question assigned me for discussion this evening is: how 
one of the old and tried line branches of learning—viz, the 
social sciences—can benefit the boys and girls who are en- 
rolled in one of these newer courses of public instruction. 
The political ideal which we have set for ourselves in Amer- 
ica is Democracy, from which it follows that our whole cor- 
porate national life must be impregnated with this same ideal. 
We must strive for a social, an economic, and an educational 
Democracy, for without these a political Democracy is but 
an empty shell. Fundamental to success in a Democracy is 
education. Diogenes in the pre-Christian era saw that “The 
foundation of every state is the education of its youth.” 
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Cicero asks this question, “What greater or better gift can 
we offer than to teach and instruct our youth?” In a 
Democracy the national mind is in a very real sense the com- 
mon mind and Alexander Pope wrote, “’Tis education forms 
the common mind.” This belief in the universal need for, 
and immeasurable value of education runs through the thought 
and literature of the ages from the time of the first efforts 
to form a republic in Ancient Greece to the present. But 
in American thought the idea is given a new direction and 
a wider appeal. Horace Mann felt that “Education alone 
can conduct us to what enjoyment which is at once best in 
quality and infinite in quantity.” In earlier centuries the 
belief in education was fathered by a conviction that edu- 
cating the individual would benefit the state, while here the 
beneficiary is to be the individual himself. This falls directly 
in line with the conception of Democracy commonly held in 
the United States and phrased best by Woodrow Wilson, 
when he said, “I believe in Democracy because it releases the 
spirit of every human being.” 

Until recently the educational practice of the country did 
not square with the ideals underlying its political organiza- 
tion. To large bodies of the citizenry who were either unwill- 
ing or unable to prepare for one of the learned professions 
the public schools had little to offer. Finally courses were 
introduced for the benefit of those who wanted to prepare 
for commercial work as bookkeepers or stenographers,— 
white collar jobs, yet not of the learned profession group. 
The boys and girls of these courses were in a position to 
draw their first pay check on the first regular payday after 
graduation with no further preparation. The schools had 
recognized that there is a bread-and-butter motive as well 
as a cultural motive in life. Now a whole new range of 
courses based on the recognition of this fact is offered, and 
if the light shed by them in some districts is a true indica- 
tion of the heat generated, the last bid fair to become very 
shortly the first and the least the greatest. Which may or 
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may not be as it should, but as things are now I truly believe 
that our practice in education has at last caught up with our 
political theory and our philosophy of Democracy, for 
now in very truth educational opportunities are offered to 
everyone. 


But,—and here to me lies the most important immediate 
question raised by the form these new offerings are taking,— 
is there not danger of raising new inequalities to replace 
the old, and are we not in a fair way to create new class 
distinctions so that we shall not be the first people in his- 
tory to have none. All of the boys and girls who are under 
our instruction have to live together as adults just as they 
do now as children. The machinist and the lawyer, the 
plumber and the clergyman are equal before the ballot box 
as well as before God. “Men work together, I told him from 
the heart, whether they work together or apart,” writes 
Robert Frost. The fact that a Democracy can be no stronger 
than its weakest member has never been better expressed 
than by Kipling in one of his laws of the jungle. 


“Now this is the law of the jungle, 
As old and as true as the sky, 

And the wolf that shall keep it may prosper, 
But the wolf that doth break it must die: 

As the creeper that girdles the tree trunk, 
The law runneth forward and back, 

That the strength of the pack is the wolf, 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack.” 


You have been asking yourself for some time, no doubt, 
“What has all this to do with the value of the social sciences 
for industrial and agricultural and domestic science stu- 
dents?” To answer briefly, just this: There is one series 
of courses aimed directly at the fulfilling of the philosophy 
briefly sketched here—which is, I believe, generally accepted 
—and these courses are grouped together under the heading 
of Social Science which will be interpreted here as including 
history, civics, government, economics, and sociology. 
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The introduction to the pamphlet, “Education in the United 
States of America,” prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Tigert in 1927, reads: “Free education in public schools is 
universal in continental United States and its dependencies. 
The theory of this republican form of government presup- 
poses a citizenry educated enough to understand and to direct 
intelligently through their chosen officers the affairs common 
to the nation or to any of its political divisions. Agricultural, 
manufacturing, transportation and commercial interests real- 
ize that their activities can be carried on to the best advan- 
tage only by having always a supply of educated workers 
upon which to draw. The people of the United States con- 
sider it a privilege and a duty to see that their children are 
as far as possible educated and trained. With such general 
faith in education—a growth of nearly three centuries—the 
question in the United States is not whether there shall be 
educational facilities for all people, but how those facilities 
may be provided best and how the process of education may 
be constantly improved.” 

This ties together the two needs in vocational education,— 
training in some definite bread-winning trade and education 
for the less tangible but nevertheless real functions of enfran- 
chised citizenship. For the first the social sciences courses 
have nothing to offer, for the second a great deal. 

I hear men engaged in the vocational field, constantly talk- 
ing about the superior advantages offered to boys who con- 
tinue in school while they are learning their trade. How 
these advantages are much superior to those given a boy 
who trains for his life work in the shop is difficult for an 
outsider to see if the work given in school is to be entirely 
in line with the trade being learned. It would seem that the 
schools must offer something worth while that the shop does 
not offer to give force and truth to this assertion, and this 
would further seem to have to be something that contributes 
to a fuller life and greater possibility of material success 
than follows from the mere learning of the trade. I hear 
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much talk of the greater possibilities for leadership in ip. 
dustry open to the boys who continue to learn while they 
train and earn than for those who stop learning before they 
begin earning. Again it would seem that the learning must 
include something that will contribute definitely to prepara- 
tion for such leadership. 

Industrial life is becoming ever more complex. The rela- 
tion of industries to each other, to transportation, to gov- 
ernmental agencies, to problems of social welfare are con- 
stantly changing, and men who would be leaders in industry 
must be increasingly alert to these changes. If the schools 
are preparing boys and girls for positions of leadership in 
industry they must prepare them to understand these rela- 
tions and solve the problems created by them. Courses in 
economics and sociology or, as they are grouped together in 
Pennsylvania, courses in Problems of Democracy, are designed 
to meet this need. 

The owner or manager of any manufacturing establish- 
ment who does not know the economic laws that govern pro- 
duction and trade is at a decided disadvantage when compet- 
ing with those who do. The employer who knows nothing 
of the aims and technique of the labor groups has more 
trouble getting along with these groups than does the man 
who is aware of them and can look at labor problems intelli- 
gently from both sides. The same is true of the craftsman 
who knows something of the aims and methods and contribu- 
tions of the employing groups. The owner and employer 
who would succeed in business must know the effect of 
over-long hours of labor, too low a wage scale, poor housing 
conditions, and other factors on efficiency. If the vocational 
departments of the public schools are to furnish the leaders 
of the future, these are examples of the type of knowledge 
they should give their pupils over and above trade training. 
To do so is the function, in part, of the sound science courses. 

A general survey course in history, with the emphasis on 
the economic and social development of civilization rather 
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than on its purely political phases would help boys and girls 
entering industry to understand the whys and the hows of 
the highly integrate modern industrial state. A history of 
past successes and failures with the reasons for them serves 
as a series of signposts to the future. This is how history 
is being taught at present. Wars and kings and dates have 
given way to social progress and industrial development as 
the core around which history courses are built. The value 
of the biography incidentally taught is also great. The man 
or woman who knows the history of the development of the 
institution of which he or she is a part obviously has a much 
better chance to rise to a position of influence and leader- 
ship in it than do those who lack this knowledge. 

The general tone of a community has a vital bearing on 
the success of any industrial plan in it. With a few glaring 
exceptions a factory is much more likely to be successful in 
a community in which the citizens lead happy lives than in 
one in which most people are discontented. This tone will 
be in turn largely what the industrial leaders make it. Now 
to point out the interrelationship that determines this is the 
province of the courses in civics,—social civics as they are 
coming to be called. 

The social science group of courses in Problems of Democ- 
racy, History, and Civics, then, can contribute much to the 
purely material success of the men and women in industry— 
particularly those in positions of leadership. 

So much for the material side of the contribution the social 
sciences can make to the education of the vocational students. 
But it is the business of the schools to prepare pupils to live 
a full and useful life as well as to make a living. Education 
for leisure time is more important for the men and women 
who work at a trade than it is for the members of the pro- 
fessions. For the latter group the regular course training 
will serve as a guide to the use of leisure time while for the 
former, regular trade training takes care only of the hours 
actually spent on the job. As the length of the working day 
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and working week is being cut down this already important 
problem assumes an even greater importance. There is little 
in the daily grind of the machinist or watchman or domestic 
science expert to give a lead for the waking hours left after 
quitting time. Yet it is during these hours that the workers 
spend what they earn, make their social contacts, and con- 
tribute for good or for ill to the social, religious, economic, 
and political life of the group. While it is highly important 
that these workers be trained to do a good job during their 
working hours it is also essential that they be educated to 
make positive contributions to the group life during their 
leisure hours. To prepare for the second of these would seem 
to be a more legitimate function and a higher duty of the 
schools than to train for the first, for while industry itself 
can and does furnish the former it does not and perhaps 
cannot prepare for the latter. The group of courses designed 
in part to do just this service for boys and girls in the schools 
are the social sciences. Particularly is this the case with 
the Civics courses and with whatever work in current events 
is done in connection with the regular course work in the 
social sciences. 

A course in cultural relations could well be added to the 
present group of social studies. The aim in this would be 
to acquaint the pupils with those offerings in the community 
that will contribute to a wise and pleasant use of leisure 
time and so to a full and well-rounded life. The proper use 
of libraries, museums, etc., would be taught and an effort 
made to stimulate an interest in them that would carry over 
into adult life. Offerings in the theatres, moving pictures 
and lecture halls would be analyzed and an effort made to 
develop a discriminating attitude toward and an abiding 
interest in these culture leisure-time possibilities. A weekly 
clearing house could be conducted and thus what is now done 
in a very haphazard way would be organized and given a 
definite aim. 

The community in which we live is constantly widening as 
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the world shrinks in time-size. San Francisco is no longer 
three thousand miles from New York; the distance is more 
accurately stated as eighteen hours and twenty-six minutes— 
if that has not been lowered by the time this is read. Around 
the world in eighty days seemed a marvelous feat not many 
decades ago. In short, the world is so small today that nothing 
of importance can happen in any quarter without affecting 
all nations of people. So it becomes increasingly necessary 
for all men to develop an international outlook on the prob- 
lems of the day. This attitude is a more important one for 
men in the industrial and commercial fields to development, 
than for the men in the professions for their contacts are 
the more intimate and their welfare the more dependent on 
the uninterrupted flow of world trade. The greatest single 
problem in the world is that of the avoidance of future wars, 
which must, because of the complexity of our economic and 
industrial life, enmesh all nations. In a Democracy where 
the national mind is the common mind and where govern- 
ment action is dictated by popular vote all the citizens must 
be taught and encouraged to look at problems from an inter- 
national as well as national viewpoint. 

The men engaged in industry are having a greater share 
in directing the affairs of the nation. We have just elected 
one from among them to the presidency. The vocational 
courses in the schools are, according to their own claims, 
training the future leaders in industry and trade. Does it 
not seem apparent from the above that the development of 
a world viewpoint is one of the more important tasks the 
schools should set themselves in this connection. If this be 
true, the social sciences should be given as prominent a place 
on the curriculum of the vocational schools as they are given 
in the arts and sciences curriculum. 

This forms the basis of my belief that vocational students 
should be given a full three years course in the social sci- 
ences. But then, according to Lowell, “Truth, after all, 
wears a different face to everybody, and it would be too 
tedious to wait till all were agreed!” 



































Project Teaching 


THOMAS J. LANCASTER 
NORTH FELL AVENUE, NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


“wu: ROSECT method is a magic phrase to a great 
- = many people. The busy school executive who 
P “must keep his school up to date” and the class- 
room teacher who must please her principal by 
“using the latest methods” both look upon it 
as a process no less miraculous than the cleans- 
ing of the leper or the turning of the water 
into wine. Consequently they make a most 
undignified scramble to get hold of anything that anybody 
has branded a project. Quite frequently neither of them 
knows what a project is or what a teacher ought to do with 
one. If the children are physically active and seemingly 
happy in carrying through the alleged project all well and 
good. 

Teachers at institutes and students in teachers colleges snap 
to attention when they hear the words “project method.” 
They believe that the project method is the solution of all 
their teaching problems both present and future. They want 
to see samples and to obtain directions for operating the 
process. Given a list of activities and an outline of a teach- 
ing technique, they depart in happy confidence that now they 
are all set for success. 

This is pathetic. It bears such a close resemblance to 
carrying a buckeye or a rabbit’s foot, or to looking at the 
new moon over the right shoulder. Such unreasoning faith 
has no place in a profession that even pretends to be scientific. 

The selection of curricular activities and materials for 
school use in such a manner is foolish if nothing worse. The 
employment of teachers who have no clear conception of what 
a project is and no way of evaluating such a unit is incon- 
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sistent with the development of public education. School 
men and women should know enough philosophy of education 
and should possess enough common sense to prevent their 
becoming rabid “fans” of every patent process appearing in 
the modern educational world. This implies that they should 
be able to recognize genuine teaching art when it appears. 

The superintendent who is anything of a philosopher will 
weigh subject-matter, and classroom activities and methods, 
in the balance with the seven social aims for the realization 
of which the school exists. Of course he will recognize that 
the child must be happy in his school work—just as happy 
as possible consistent with reasonable progress in the process 
of achieving social efficiency. Recognition of the full signifi- 
cance of this fact will cause him to select curricular materials 
and activities that contain valuable knowledge or that develop 
desirable attitudes, ideals, and prejudices, and habits which 
promote the development of the pupil’s physical welfare, 
his wise use of leisure, his worthy home membership, and 
so on. Such a school executive will employ teachers who 
know children thoroughly and like them, who know the major 
aims of education, and who recognize the relative value of 
materials with which these aims may be realized. He will 
employ teachers who have the optimism and the enthusiasm 
that children love and absorb, and accept as leadership. Such 
a superintendent will think of method as subordinate to re- 
sults, as method always should be. He will think of the 
happiness of children as subordinate to, yet entirely con- 
sistent with, their satisfactory progress in developing ade- 
quate and desirable responses to the multitude of stimuli 
eminating from the environment in which they are living 
and in which they must continue to live. Education, con- 
sidered as social growth, can never be safely sacrificed for 
entertainment. Classroom activities may be pretty, vigorous, 
and pleasing to the children and yet be worthless, even 
harmful. 
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A good teacher must be both a philosopher and an artist. 
Being a philosopher, she will recognize the importance of her 
work to the world. She will recognize that child development 
is a tremendously complex process—that it takes place slowly 
and in strict accordance with numerous laws some of which 
are as yet only vaguely conceived, more vaguely expressed, 
and still more vaguely applied in educational practice. With 
such a conception of teaching she will understand that no 
so-called method can ever provide a technique satisfactory 
for all occasions; she will comprehend that teaching is as 
complex as child development. 

Being an artist, the wise teacher will recognize the impor- 
tance of good method in successful teaching but she, like her 
superintendent, will acknowledge it to be subordinate to 
results attained. Furthermore, she will comprehend the fact 
that the interest of the child in his school work, the extent 
of his effort, and his pleasure in accomplishment depend pri- 
marily upon the personality of his teacher. She will recog- 
nize the value of sympathy, tact, humor, willing service, 
sportsmanship, health, and other elements in the teacher’s 
personality. 

Project teaching is difficult to define and a definition is 
of little value when stated. The process would be equally 
difficult to identify in a school room. The project, unlike 
most things in this machine age, has not been standardized. 
Individual specimens vary in every conceivable way—espe- 
cially in quality. At its worst, project teaching is child-free- 
dom-of-expression with nothing worth expressing. Such 
teaching is a waste of the precious time of everybody con- 
cerned, its results are trivial, even negative; it is a reflection 
upon the intelligence and training of the teacher using it 
and an indication of inefficiency in the school executive who 
tolerates it. At its best project teaching is the happy, eager, 
codéperative, teacher-guided struggle of each individual child 
toward what he can and ought to be. The teacher who is 
able to furnish the guidance in such a process is an artist 
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of the first rank. The teaching profession should recognize 
her as such. 

School superintendents, principals, and supervisors who are 
forever nagging at their teachers to use the project method 
more extensively, and those teachers who seize upon and use 
everything that they have ever heard called a project will 
do well to pause and attempt to regain their educational 
bearings. 





“Forgetting” 


“Be light of heart 

Though troubles come, 
You never win by fretting. 
Things that oppress 

Do not hold tight; 
You’re better for forgetting. 


Small things that fret 
Seem great to us 

If taken at time being. 

But Oh! the things that we forget 
That we forget, 

Are better for the leaving. 


Just try it once,— 
I know you'll find 
When many things are fretting 
That you will be 
Much happier 
If you will try forgetting.” 


Hazet Beckwith NOHAVEC, 
Claremont, Calif. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


EpvucATIONAL Tours To Evrope.—Summer of 1931. As has al- 
ready been announced in educational magazines, the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, codperating with 
the Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung und Unterricht in Germany, the 
Pedagogical Department of the Second University of Moscow in Rus- 
sia, and the Ministry of Public Instruction in France, is planning a 
series of study tours for American schoolmen and educators in the 
summer of 1931. The tours will be to Russia beginning in Moscow 
on June 15th and continuing for six weeks; to Germany beginning 
in Bremen on June 22nd and continuing for six weeks; and to 
England and France beginning about June 1st and continuing for 
six weeks. 

These tours are organized under the auspices of the respective 
educational authorities in Germany, Russia, France and England, 
The leadership of the tours is divided between Teachers College, 
Columbia University and the educational authority in the various 
countries. The purpose of these trips is to provide American teachers 
with direct insight into the life and organization of foreign school 
systems. The tours are so organized, however, that liberal oppor- 
tunity is afforded members of the groups for intimate contact with 
many other phases of life and culture in foreign countries, such as 
music, art, drama, industry, agriculture, commerce and _ politics. 
Very definite provision is made for these phases of culture of the 
countries visited. Under the guidance of foreign educational leaders, 
these tours offer most unusual opportunities to see schools in opera- 
tion. This expert guidance ought to make the tours attractive, since 
it is not often that such opportunities are made available to foreign 
visitors. 





Waywarp Boys. The attitude of the teacher of wayward boys is 
more important than any other one element in dealing with this 
class of boys. “Square deal” is the keynote to success in the guid- 
ance and education of wayward boys, according to an article by 
Mr. Arnold Levitas in The Vocational Guidance Magazine for De- 
cember. Mr. Levitas says: 

“A most efficient way in which to take care of the misguided boys 
entering an institution of the reformatory type is being worked out 
by the authorities of the New York House of Refuge on Randall’s 
Island, in the Borough of Manhattan. This method does not con- 
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sist of punishment, nor entirely of military discipline—both of which 
may enter into the plans—but through the attempt properly to pre- 
pare boys for a future career by means of effective education ; through 
segregation, as related to separating the younger and more innocent 
boys from the older and more wayward ones; and, above, all, through 
demonstrating to each boy that he is getting a ‘square deal.’ 

“In the classroom there exists an almost perfect deportment. One 
of the teachers remarked: “The boys give me a square deal because 
they are getting a square deal from me.’ The sympathy which existe 
between teachers and pupils is something not usually found in the 
average public school. The teachers like their charges and do every- 
thing possible to create agreeable conditions. They actually seem 
to be conscientiously interested in the future of the boys and their 
welfare; and this spirit is manifested throughout the institution, from 
the superintendent down.” 





Mr. Frank H. Palmer, Editor Education, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Palmer: Last spring TI sent out copies of the Cooper 
Bill, H. R. 12955, which was not passed by Congress at that time, 
but which is due to come up now, to provide for federal aid in mater- 
nity and infancy work throughout the country. A copy is enclosed 
with this letter. It is very important that Congress should act 
promptly on the Bill. You will, perhaps, remember that this Bill 
has been accepted by both the Children’s Bureau and the Public 
Health Service and also has the President’s approval. It is now in 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the House 
and pressure for an immediate hearing on it and favorable action is 
urgent. 

In his opening message to Congress this session the President in 
urging the passage of “temporary federal aid for state and local 
health services to children and for further stamping out of commu- 
nicable diseases, especially in the rural sections,” referred to this Bill. 

We realize that this is very important at any time and especially 
so this year. I hope that you may be interested to help get this Bill 
promptly through Congress, first by means of the pages of your maga- 
zine, if that is at all feasible, and second by wiring or writing to your 
senators and representatives in your capacity of citizen and of editor 
in touch with many people. Very sincerely yours, 


(Mrs.) Aida de Acosta Breckinridge, 
Director, Division of Publications and Promotion. 
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More than a million persons, young and old, were enrolled jp 
vocational schools in 1930, including 170,000 who were learning to 
farm better, 250,000 to make better homes, and 625,000 to do some 
specific job better in trade and industry, according to the annual 
report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. This enroll. 
ment, the report states, was largely in schools which received aid 
under the terms of the national vocational education act, and all of 
it in vocational courses organized and conducted under a joint Federal 
and State plan of vocational education. 

“Vocational education,” according to Edward T. Franks, vice-chair. 
man of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, “is, as pointed 
out in the Board’s report, carried on in the classroom, in the shop, 
in the factory, and on the farm. Under the national vocational 
education act, which is administered by the Federal Board for Voea- 
tional Education, three types of schools have been set up in each of 
the States: the day school for the boys and girls who have chosen 
an occupation and desire training in it; the part-time school for per- 
sons who are employed and can devote part of the day to instruction 
and training; and evening schools for workers who desire to devote 
time outside their employment hours to improving themselves in the 
occupation in which they are engaged. 

“Instruction in these schools,” our report indicates, “reaches into 
every kind of employment requiring a measure of technical or me 
chanical skill. Practical farm courses, courses covering trade and 
industrial occupations, such as the building trades, mining, and 
specific lines of manufacturing, and courses in home-making for girls 
and women, are provided in these vocational schools. Instruction is 
open to the white and colored races alike. 

“The Board’s report shows that the largest enrollment of vocational 
education students last year was reported by the part-time schools, in 
which more than 418,000 received instruction. The evening schools 
enrolled over 341,000 students, while in all-day schools the enrollment 
was more than 300,000 students.” 





ELEVENTH ANNUAL OHIO State EpucaTIONAL CONFERENCE. 
Speakers of both national and international note will address the 
Eleventh Annual Ohio State Educational Conference, which will be 
held at Columbus, April 9, 10, 11, 1931. Charles Davila, Ambassador 
from Chile, Michael West, Principal of Teachers College, Dacca, 
India, and Newton D. Baker, are among the more than one hundred 
speakers scheduled to participate in the program this year. An atten- 
dance of 6,000 is anticipated. 

A section for guidance counselors will be added, making a total 
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of thirty-six sectional divisions. These group meetings are provided 
to care for the varied interests of those in attendance. One or more 
meetings have been arranged for the following sections: 


Adult education Industrial and vocational educa- 
Attendance supervisors tion 
School nurses and visiting Journalism 

teachers Junior high school principals 
Biological science Kindergarten and primary teachers 
City superintendents Latin 
Clinical psychology Mathematics 
Commercial education Modern language 
County superintendents Music 
Educational and intelligence Non-biological science 

tests Parent-teacher association 
Elementary principals Physical education 
Elementary teachers Religious education 
English School business officials 
Geography School librarians 
Guidance counselors Special education 
Higher education Teacher training 
High school principals Village and consolidated school 
History superintendents 
Home economics Visual education 


All meetings will focus upon the conference keynote, “Individuality 
Through Guidance.” 





Music and the Child marshals the best of present-day thought and 
equipment into simple and usable form for parents as well as teachers 
who are eager to bring music as a creative experience into children’s 
lives. Including, as it does, both discussions of vital phases of music 
education and accurate lists of material—books, piano rolls and 
phonograph records—it combines the best of progressive theory with 
the most practical guide to what is actually available. Progressive 
teachers, and especially music teachers, set a high value on its sound 
principles and careful discrimination. Parents welcome it as a prac- 
tical handbook intended especially for their own use. 





The report of the survey of 52 land-grant colleges and universities, 
including America’s largest institutions of higher learning, such as 
the University of California, the University of Illinois, Ohio State 
University, University of Minnesota, and Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology, is now available. It is the first of a series of nation. 
wide educational studies being conducted by the Office of Education 
of the Department of the Interior. All phases of the operations of 
modern universities: teaching staff, salary scale, athletics, student 
activities, succes of alumni, library facilities, stock-judging contests, 
scholarships, student loans and fraternities, are evaluated and sum. 
marized in the report, which contains more than 1,800 pages and jg 
printed in two volumes. The survey was started July 1, 1927, by 
authorization of Congress, which appropriated $117,000 to defray its 
cost. It was completed June 30, 1930.—Memorandum for the Press, 
Department of the Interior. 





Two men went to church to pray. One was a man named Babbitt 
and the other a teacher. 

And the man named Babbitt stood and looking into the eyes of 
heaven, exclaimed : 

“QO Lord, I thank thee that I am not like these professional men, 
even as this poor school teacher. I pay half the preacher’s salary, 
it is my money that built this church, I subscribe liberally to foreign 
missions, and to all the work of the church. It is my money that 
advanceth thy cause.” 

But the school teacher bowed himself in humility and said: 

“() God, be very merciful unto me. J was that man’s teacher.” 

The good teacher holds himself more responsible for training in 
character than for any other obligation laid upon him.—( Quoted.) 





Dr. George Thomason, a well-known physician and surgeon of Los 
Angeles, came in from another hall where he had addressed a group 
of men on the cigarette evil, and he spoke of his interest in the fight 
being waged against the cigarette and cited several legitimate reasons 
for leaving tobacco and cigarettes alone. He pointed out the tre- 
mendous increase in deaths from heart disease, keeping pace with 
the great increase in the consumption of cigarettes. Dr. Thomason 
agreed to address the Semi-annual Conference in May, and said in 
closing that, “You may count on me to help, and I will do my share 
in opposing the vicious advertising methods of the cigarette manu- 
facturers.”—Clipping from “The Shield,” for December 3, 1930, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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Book Reviews 


SPIDER WEBS AND SUNFLOWERS. By Mary Geisler Phillips. 
D. C. Heath & Company. A book that is good for boys and girls who 
have learned to read, enjoy and dream of things that are coming. 
They are ready to find now what they can; and all the cute things 
like spiders, and the like, are “meat” to them. 


THE GREAT INVESTMENT. By Thomas H. Briggs, Cambridge, the 
Harvard University Press. It is a book about Secondary Education in 
a Democracy. The author says, “However unplanned it may have been 
our schools have already contributed to society more than all other 
agencies combined.” And he believes that in this conviction and knowl- 
edge we should support the public school. 

Reading With a Purpose, No. 45, is about ENGLISH HISTORY, by 
George H. Locke. It is a recent number, Address the American Library 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH DRAMAS. Edited by John Robert 
Moore, Ph.D. Ginn and Company. Price $1.60. This includes six of 
the more important types of the English literature, viz., The Morality 
(author unknown); Elizabethan Tragedy, by Christopher Marlowe; 
Classical Tragedy, by John Dryden; Face-Comedy, by Oliver Goldsmith ; 
The Comedy of Manners, by Richard Brinsley Sheridan; and The Prob- 
lem Play, one of Oscar Wilde’s; Homeric Greece by Marjorie and C, H. B. 
Quennell (authors of “The Everyday Life Series,” etc.). G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50, This is an admirable story 
of Greece and the Homeric Age. Arnold Bennett has said that “appar- 
ently this book has been aimed at young students. I am neither young 
nor a student, but it has hit me. . . . I could wish that it had been 
available before I beheld the wonders of Mycenae and Tiryns. . 

It supplies the Homeric background, and much besides.” 


TYPICAL PLAYS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Selected and edited 
by James Plaisted Webber, M.A., and Hanson Hart Webster, B.A. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. This is a valuable book with a reasonable 
price ($1.52) that will help students and teachers in giving plays, for 
fun, and for learning how to become amateurs; and to make them 
appreciate the good plays at the theater. The plays are of varied 
kinds; short plays, “A Mistake at the Manor,” “Augustus in Search of 
a Father,” “The Thrice Promised Bride.” And longer ones, as 
“Sweethers,” “The Gibson Upright.” Suggestions to teachers and stu- 
dents are given. 
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THE TWINS IN FRUITLAND. By Gladys Jay. Illustrated by Lud- 
wig and Regina. Beckley-Cardy (Chicago). It tells about the productg 
of the gardens,—the ones that are abroad and near by; the alligator 
pear, plums, lemons and oranges, grapes, the cocoanut, etc. The younger 
pupils will delight to learn where they all come from and where they 
are, and so much is made clear, and they will never forget it. 


THE WORLD. A General Geography. By L. Dudley Stamp (Lon- 
don). With 10 colored maps and 404 diagrams and illustrations. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. (N. Y.). Price $2.00. A complete and entirely 
new book in that no part of it was written before 1926! Has already 
received the stamp of approval! Has already gone into seven editions, 
—totalling over 60,000 copies; this includes three editions for India, 
one for Australia and New Zealand, one for South Africa (adapted for 
South Africa with the help of Mr. J. N. Jamiesso of Cape Town Uni- 
versity), an abridged edition for South Africa, and a translation in 
Afrikaans. It is absolutely new and up to date. 


THE TRAINING OF THE WILL. By Johann Lindworsky, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Arpad Steiner and Edward A. Fitzpatrick. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. A new book that will train 
the will and form the character. A worthwhile book, you will find it, 
Five Chapters, viz—Psychology, Pedagogy of the Will, Specific Tasks, 
The Complete Task, and Practice Suggestions. Lucid and complete! 
We recommend it! 


A POINT SCALE OF PERFORMANCE TESTS. Volume I, Clinical 
Manual. By Grace Arthur, Ph.D. New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 
Division of Publications, 41 East 57th St., New York, N. Y. Price $1.50, 
postpaid. This manual makes available an adequate and reliable method 
of selecting and combining the commonly used performance tests into 
point scales for clinical usage. The value of performance tests as a 
supplement to verbal tests of intelligence, and in the examination of 
language-handicapped children, has long been recognized. The clinical 
psychologist, however, has always been faced with the difficulties of 
selecting an applicable series of tests and of choosing between various 
unsatisfactory methods of securing a total mental age value. Dr. 
Arthur has done for performance tests what Terman did for the original 
Binet in providing a thorough standardization of available tests so that 
each rating is in terms of unvarying and objective standards. Two 
forms of the scale have been standardized, eliminating the difficulties 
of retesting with the same set of tests and norms. Review by the 
publishers. 








